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CARE IN THE U.S. 



A REVIEW OF THE 
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CONDITIONS. AND 

TURE PROSPECTS OF 
CHILD-CARE 
PROGRAMS IN 
AMERICA. 

By MARILYN R AUtH 

□ Problem, crisis, or resolution? Some 
say in the United States we face a prob- 
lem only when it becomes a crisis, and 
while we argue aver which solution is 
best, the crisis worsens, positions hard- 
en, and, Solution becomes impossible. 
Although the trend in our approach to 
child care appears to folfow this route, it 
is hoped we will not see this prediction 
through to its ultimate outcome. 

The federal government's unwilling- 
ness- to provide services for the young 
children of t^his country is well docu- 
mented. De§pite the fact that recent 
years ha v6- seen record numbers of 
women entering the work force, .its most 
recent comprehensive survey of child- 
care needs is based on I 1 -year-old data 
published in 1968. 

The Bureau of Labor Stasis tic?s esti- 
mates that nearly 28 million children 
under 1 8 years*of age had mothers who 
worked or were looking for work at the 
end of March^ 1975. More than 6.5 mil- 
lion of these children were under age 
six. Obviously many of them are in need 
^of care or supervision. 

-^-sttrdy ' corrdticte d~by th t ' National 
Council of Jewish Women reveals that 
care is needed by an additional 2.5 mil- 
lion children whose mothers are. not in 
the work force. 

Yet the Child Welfare League of 
America estimates that there are» at 
mo8t/4.3 million ^spaces available in 
chlld-caire facilities. Many of these are 
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unlicensed, and most — some 77 percent 
of them — are of such inferior quality 
that they should Aot be used. 

The Child Welfare League, a national 
voluntary accrediting organisation Tor 
child-welfare agencies in the U.S., and 
other sources have cited these shocking 
alternatives to adequate care: 

• at least 10,000 children under six 
left alone during the day with no care or 
supervision while parents work; 

• over 500,000 cared for by a sibling 
under 16; . 

• and 1 .2 million at home<wlth a par- 
ent too handicapped or sick fo provide 
proper supervision. 

There is ample research which under- 
Jicores the impurtanVe of early learning 
experiences to optimal development of 
children. Yet a 1973 Census Bureau re- 
port reveals that only about 34 percent 
of four-year-olds and 14 percent of 
three-year-olds are enrolled in 
preschool programs, and of those, 70 



^; LOOKING BACKWARD 

A growing need for day nurseries first 
became evident just before the turrt of 
Ihis century. Rapid ^industrialization' 
had lured thousands of uprjooted rural . 
families' and evcp, greater nivnbels of 
foreign immigrants into industrial 
urban areas. As the pr6mise of affludncft 
soon fell before the harsh re'ality of city 
li^e, it often became apparent -that pne^ 
breadwinner could not support ^he 
family's needs. Consequently, many 
mothers were forced to seek, work, re- 
quiri|ig long houcs away from their 
children. A dilemma arose/ for the 
mother who WQrkcd was considered 
derelict because she was not at home 
caring for her chilcjren; yet without the 
additional income, s^ Could not feed or 
clothe them. Tjte^prpblem was Com- 
pounded for, thfe many immigrant 
families who bore . the burden of both 



_ H survival ajrtd acculturation, 

pereent^attend nonpublic programs. In r> Working mothers, particularly those 
the majority of child-care arrange- who were widowed or abandoned, were 



ments, little progress ha^ been made 
beyond the custodial care of the 1800s. 

Tl)e most prevalent type of child care 
is in-home care with the "caregiver" 
Jperhaps "caretaker" would be a better 
word) being a relative, friend, neighbor, 
or hired babysitter. Space and equip- 
ment are often limited^ as are oppor- 
tunities for social interaction, The next 
most popular facility is the family"* day- 
care home. It is widely, estimated ',that 
more than half of all children taken out 
of the home for full-day care are in fam- 
ily day-care homes which" s(irve five or 
six children. Smj^llcr percentages of 
children are cared for in group day-care 
homes (extended or modified family 
residences which, if licensed, serve up to 
12 children), day-care centers (serving 
12 children or more), nursery schools, 
parent cooperatives, and the lij*:e. . 

Only about five percent of all family 
day-care homes are Ijcerised. While 
most day-care centers are licensed, such 
licensing may mean little because of in- 
adequate, enforcement of reg\^Iations 
due to lack of staffing and/or negligence 
on the part of inspection agencies. Re- 
quirerrients, oftenvminimal to begin 
with, do little rtiore than set sta^ards 
for scaled-down sanitation facilities, 
lighting, fireproofing, and so on (see 
box). ' 



often forced to place their children in 
ofphanagcs. As cautions increased that 
"the institutional child is not a normal 
child," alternatives were sought. Many 
children were placed in foster homes or 
sent to the country to live with farm 
famflie^in an effort to provide -family 
life, but none of ^hese solutions proyed 
practical' on a large scale. Thus, day 
nurseries, based on the French model 
which a^t tempted to simulate' a loving 
home .environment, came into being, 
as a reactiijn agaiinst the over-in-^ 
stitutiorialization of children. Funded 
principally by private philanthropy,' 
they enjoyed great popularity from, the 
1870s to World War I. But history show^ 
there was a shortage of concerned 
people, of money, and of knowledge^ 
about how to meet the needs of 
children. 

In her book, "Who's Min/ 
Children? The History anc 
of Day Care in America,* 
O'Brien Steinfels reports: 
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Tffe nurseries, usually converted hauses or 
brovi^nstones, were open six days a week, 12 
hours a day. A great age span could be found 
in most nurseries: infants and childreK from 
the age of 2 weeks to 6 years — the additrs^ of. 
after-school programs brbttght that rang* 
the elderly level of 8 and 9. Some day i 



mother was III: others allowed a child to bo 



dropped uff for a 



^ew hours; some hired a 



ries provided emej-gency night care when a record-keeping, adiiltychlld raUos, iind, 
tu ... . u.. sortn; extent, education. Complianee 

was voluntary and, in , many cases, ig- 
nored; A degree of progress was made 
when, by the end of World War I, Cali- 
fornia had passed a state.law governing 
day nurseries, and several Cities had 
regulatory cily:(jrdinancefi. 



vUhing nurse to assist mothers when 
ch i 1^1 ren were illj others held classes for 
iliothers in sewing, cooking, English, and 
chilH care, 



' Despite their Ideal^ and good Inten- 
tions/these nurjierles fell far short of 
standards we wduld expect today. Their 
benefactors and personnel lacked 'the 
knowledge of hoW to transform good 
Intentions into effective child-devel- 
opment programs. Overcrowding was 
commonplace; Ijhe quality of food ex- 
tremely poor; and most of the personnel 
were untrained.,' 

The criticisms of day nurseries in 
.thosedays(someof which s*i ill are heard 
today) included; fears, of weakening 
famiiy ties; undermining the father's 
sense of responsibility for being the sole 
breadwinner; encouraging mothers to 
work, perhaps ^o provide only luxuries, 
thus causing them to neglect child- 
rearing responsibilities; and depressing 
male wages. - * . 

To counter these charges, philan- 
thropists within the day-nursery 
movement reavowed their commitment 
to strengthen the family. Theirs was a 
charitable service to be used only on a 
temporary basis until the. mother's 
"problem" could be remedied. They ar- 
gued that not ^only could thcrj^mothcr 
learn how to discipline and care for her 
child from the nursery's example, but, 
additionally, the child might be 
prevented from becoming a future wel- 
"^fare problem. It was their contention 
that as social and economic conditions 
improved, day nurseries would cease to 
exist, and mothers and children would 
return to their "rightful" place in the 
home. 

Even at that time,, the National Fed- 
eration of Day Nurseries and many local 
associations recognized the variant 
causes of need. for day nursery services 
and proposed they would not soon be 



PROFESSIONALIZATIGN OF DAY 
NURSERIES 



The professionali/ation of day- 
nursery personnel occurred during the 
20-year F^ejriod following WorlcJ, War I, 
This resulted in major changes in entry 
age, program, and purpose. The prac- 
tice of placing infants in day nurseries 
from the time they were several weeks 
old, where they were bottle-fed instead, 
of at' mother's breast, was challenged,, 
and eventually the minimum entry a^c 
became three- Though some today re- 
gret the exclusion of infants, it should be 
remembered that the day-enre associa- 
tions of the time recommended an 
adtllt/child ratio of lj8 for jnfants. In 
actual practice, -the'ratio AV/as often 
' much higher.. Standard-setting organi- 
zatitjns, such as the Child WelfaVe 
League, now recommend an adult/chL)d 
ratio of 1:2 lor infants, indicating tWat 
challenges to the day nurseries' inf/int 
care were quite justified, A sec6nd 
major change was replacement ot nurs- 
ery attendants with professional nurs- 
erv-schuol teachers who changed edu- 
cation from secondary to primary i.m- 
portance. 

The focus of day nurseries wds further 
altered after 19I9«by the new involve- 
ment (jf trained social workers. For- 
merly a service tu working mothers, day 
nurseries now became a form of social 
welfare. Admissions were thoroughly 
screened and Were allowed only in c.^es 
of "social maladjustment " or "serious 
familial problems/' Thus day care be- 
came further stigmatized. Steinfels 
points out that "poverty in the minds of 
the first day-nursery workers . . was 



ducfcd. Ironieally, dtssage of the 19th 
Ame-|idment unden5>U the militant 
feminisn) movement aji^brought|a re- 
newed emphasis on mc mother re- 
sp(jnsibilit>( in -the, homcV Finally, eco- 
nomic expansion and the pursuant rise 
in the standard of l.iving for some dis- 
tracted attention from the plight of the 
poor. Though the need continued, day 
nurseries dwindled to those which pro- 
vided Only minimal custodial care. Pri- 
vately run nursery schools catered to a 
limited number of middle--and upper- 
class children whose parents could af- 
ford such a program. 

federal funds for nursery , 
schools/" 



r 



alleviated. Theirs was a more practical ' perceived to be the result of conditions 
view based' upon the realities of single- external to the family— but having a 
parent homes, unemployment, poverty, ^strong effect on the family The new 
and women's participation in the labor view of "maladjustment' suggested 
force; "conditions internal to the famiiy." 

Eventually, day-nursery federations As a resultof new quota restrictions in 
and associations at the local and nac immigration and creation of widows 
tion;al levels began to prcjmote up-^ pensions in many states, large segments 
graded standards in health, nutrition, of the day nurseries' clientele were re- 



Foll(Jwing the rfear demise of day 
nurseries, interest fn child care con- 
tinued alternately to wax and wane.'^e 
first public money for child-cjire pro- ^ 
grams was allocated"^ in 1933 through 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and the Works Project Admiiiis- 
t ration (WPA). Both were based primar-. 
ily on an effort^ to create Jobs, but to say 
there was no poneern for the qecds of 
children or vvbrking motficfs would be 
to ignore a social aware rVeSs which did, 
in fact, exjst at that time. Federal apd, 
state funds for child care during this 
pieriod also were granted to alleviate the 
physical and mental handid'aps im- 
posed on young children because ofeco- 
*nomic and social difficulties of that 
period. All personnel — tcadhers, nurses, 
nutritionists, cooks, clencal workers, 
and janitors — were hired from relief 
rolls because of the gove(^nment's con- 
cern vvith> widespread un^'mployment. 
By 1937, some 40,000 children were 
served in 1,900 nurseries established 
within public schools. Pamela Roby in 
"Child Care— Who Care^?" cites a refer- 
ence tolhe fact that those programs are 
"stijl. considered by professionals to 
have provided excellent'health ^nd nu- 
tritional care,as well as education." . 

Many of these nLfrsV^ies ceased to 
exist as WPA programs\yere phas^odput. 
However, the day-card movement was 
soon revived when, cluring World War. 
II, more and more women joined the 
labor force. In August, 1942, it was de- 
cided that the Lanham Act, authorizing 
the federal govern mept to pay fou half of 
the pub lie- works |)rograms in war- 
- impacted areas, copjd be applied td day 
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care, By thd end of r(ie war, almost $52 
million had been spent by the federal 
government for 3,102 day-care centers 
serving 600.000 children. States con* 
tributed $26 million in matcbingiunds< 
Tlw Federal Woriii Admiii|sti1iitlo;i, 
•utnbfflied to kdmlnliter the Lanham 
AfA, channeled funcb through itate edu- 
cation departments. Moat of these pro- ' 
grains were placed In local sChbol sys* 
tems because of their existing facilities 
ilnd trained ohild-oriented staff. How- 
even because thie federal government 
had not set any standards for these bro- 
grants* quality varied from one locale to 
another. 

After the war, most public funds for 
day care were shut ofl»a^» once again, it 
became the prevailing view that the 
mother belonged in tht? home (this at- 
titude also made it easier for returning 
Veterans to reassume tlteir place in the 
t labor force). Women losing day care 
were again seen as neglectful mothers. 
This belief was reinforct^d by research in 
the 1940s describing damage done to 
institutionalized /Orphans and by John 
Bowlby's study in 1951 on maternal 
deprivation. Bowlby found that the in- 
stitutionalized' childls permanent sep- 
aration from the mother resulted in abr 
normal development. Throughout the 
1950s this, was often cited as an argu- 
ment against placing children in day- 
care settings. However, later research 
by Bloom, White, Caldwell, ^ead, and 
others' was to show that temporary sep- 
ara^]3c>n. under the proper conditions ac- 
tualiy could be beneficial to the child. 

The wars In Korea and Vietnam 
op^ff^ed new employmenlippportunitles 
for wom^n. The "New Frontier" of the 
Kennedy era and the "Great Society" 
and "War Against Poverty" programs of 
the Johnson Administration (Including 
the famous' Head Start) brought 
heightened expectations In^ living 
stairaan^s, and more and more wives 
and mothers sought employment to 
supplement family Incomes/ The 
growth of Ihflatlon during the lasi sev- 
eral years has continued this trendi 
From 1950to 1973, the number of work- 
ing mothers doubled»fh>m 22 to 44 
percent. Approximately one-third of all 
preschool children now have mothers 
who are working or looking for woric. 

This rapid influx of women into the. 
labor force was naturally accompanied 
by increasing demands for day .care, as 



'reflected in the legislation of the 1960s. 
At this point, the emphasis was primar- 
ily on needs of working nnoihers rather 

. than on child development. 

Child-welfare services^ including day 
care, had been mcagerly funded 
through the ^Social Security Act since 
1935. Amendments to this ^ct in the late 
1960s provided the first' Significant 
funds for day care, e.g. in Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDG) legis- 
lation, since passage of the Lanham.Act 

• during World War II; but the Revenue 
Sharing Act of 1971 placed limits on 

, funding. There are now at least 66 dif- 
ferent federally funded programs for 
child care and child development. The 
Senate Finance Committee reports that 
the federal government presently 
spends at least $1.3 billion in direct 
funds on child care. 



COMPREHENSIVE CARJ&? 



Since thi.^ late 1960s; there has been a 
great flurry of legislative activity focus- 
ing on the ch'ild-care needs of this coun- 
^ try. Much of this evolved out of former ' 
. President. Nixon's introduction of the 
Family Assistance Plan as part of a 
social-security and welfare-reform bill. 
Speaking to Congress in 1969, Nix{>n de- 
clared: "So crucial is the matter of early 
growth that we must make a national 
commitment to providing all American 
children Hn opportunity for 'healthful 
\ and stimulating de\>elopment during 
the first years of life." Tjie Adminis- 
tration's bill, in contrast to the rhetoric, 
was limited to day-care for children ot 
welfare recipients who would agree tb 
accept work, training, or vocational re- 
habilitation. uOmprehensive develop- 
mental care wa*> not required, and fam- 
ily payments w/bre based on ability . to 
pay. ^ 

In the first eight months of the 92nd 
Congress ( 1 970-7 1), 1 0 proposa Is rel ated 
to child-care programs were intro- 
duced. Sen. Russell Long (D-La.). for 
example, proposed a Federal Chilli Care 
Corporation supported by a $500- 
million Treasury loan to provide child 
care, first, for preschool and school-age 
children of welfare recipients who 
needed such services to work or to take 
employment training., and, secondly, 
for children of low-income working 
mothers not eligible for vvel fare. Federal 
funds would 'have covered all costs ol 



child canrfor Welfare mothers and sub- 
sidized the cost of services for other eli- 
gible working mothers. 

It was, however, the -Comprehensive 
Child Development Act of I97| which' 
ultlmatelv garnered the largest COfr- 
gresslonal and public «upport, flnaUy 
passing as part of the Kconomle Oppor- 
tunity Act on I>ec. 6, 1971. This legisla- 
tion would have crcnled a nattohally 
coordinated network of chlld-clevelop- 
ment programs for all children under 
15, with priority given to tho^ who 
were of preschooLage or eeohomlcally 
disadvantaged. Parental participation 
was assured through representation on 
^^lected eounells and a wide range qf 
services Was to be offered — educational, 
nutritional, social, medical, dental, and 
psychological. Though many organiza- 
tions. Including the AF.L-CIO; lobbied 
for this bill, Former President Mlxon 
vetoed the EOA'on Dec. 9, 1971, alleging 
that, among other objections, ihe Act 



THE KlNDERGARtBN 
NOVENEHT 

An example ofihe flexibility of public 
education in the U.S. is the kindergar- 
ten movement, which evolved sepa- 
rately from day nurseries. First estab- 
lished in this count ry in 185^" by Ger- 
man immigrants, early kindef-gartpns 
were devoted primarily to the educa- 
tion of young German-speaking 
children. Philanthropist Elizabeth 
Pcabody'founded the first kindergar- 
ten for English-speaking children in 
Boston in 1 860 to serve as a school for 
socialization of wealthy children. Her 
idea was replicated, providing the 
impetus for grovyth of a kindergarten 
movement. In 1873. the first kinder- 
garten was established in a public 
school in St. Louis. Mo. ' 

With massive immigration* from 
Europe to this country in the 1880s. 
the focus of 'kindergarten was 
changed from the affluent to the poOf. 
Many citizens saw this socialization 
process as a public responsibiljty and 
during the 1890s many kinderg'artens 
were incorporated^ into public 
schools. Today, whil^ kindergarten 
attendance is not compulsory. TSper-** 
cent of all five-year-olds' attend and 
more than four-fifths are in the public 
schools. 



"would commit the vast moral author- 
ity of the national government to the 
ilde of communal approaches to child- , 
rearing against the tamlly-centered ap- 
proach." 

The attempt to override this veto was 
thwarted, ushtiring .the first com- 
prehensive child-development act to- 
pass Congress into the vast archives iDf 
legislative limbo, Sen, Walter Mondale 
(D-Minn.) and Rep, John Brademas (D-' 
Ind,), chief sponsors of the Child Devel- 
opment Act, coatinued to submit child- 
care legislation to Congress in the fol- 
lowingyears, as did other Congressional 
leaders. Meanwhile, organizations 
which had worked diligently for pas- 
sage of this legislation from 1969 to 1971, 
kept trying to build and strengthen their 
alliances to secure enactment of a com- 
prehensive child-development bill. 

By 1974, the prevailing social and 
political scenes appeared ripe for a sec- 
ond serious attempt at procuring com- 
prehensive developmental programs 
and day-car£ services for all children of 
this nation, and the Child and Family 
Services Act of 1974 was introduced in 
both, houses of Congress, 

By ihis time, an impressive body of 
research existed, demonstrating the 
crucial nature of'children's early years, 
from birth to age eight, in relation to 
theirintellectual, social, emotional, and 
physical djevelopment. Burton White 
and others had shown that even as early 
- as IOmonths,achild'sleamingpatterns 
are developing, and they therefore be- 
lieved that child services could appro- 
priately begin at the infant stage. Ben- 
jamin Bloom, in his well-known study, 
"Stability and Change in Human 
aracteristics," emphasized "the 
great importance of the first few years of 
sciiool as well as the preschool period of 
the development of Jearnilig patterns 
and general achievement. These are the 
^years in which general learning pat- 
terns develop most rapidly, and failure 
to develop appropriate achievement 
and learning in these years is likely to 
lead to continued failure throughout the 
remainder of the individual's school 
career." 

In "Nursery Education: The Influence 
of Social Programming on EaHy Devel- 
opment, " Martin Deutsch concluded* 
from his research tliat higher group- 
intclligence-test scores were found 
among children who had preschool and 



kindergarten experiencd^as compared to 
those whose initial contact witH school 
was in first grade, Piiiget explained 
further that "intelligertct emerges as it 
is nurtured, it grows £^s\the child has 
things to act upon," a^icl J- McVjcker 
Hunt wrote, "It now loo|cs as though 
early experience may be e^en mor^e im- 
portant for the perceptual, cognitive, 
and intellectual. functions than il is for 
the emotional and tempermental func- 
tions," Studies, by ChittendpVi, Krister, 
Rice; Hoocl, and others found preschool 
programs to have a "very positive effect 
on children's socialization skills and 
personality development. The research 
of Katrina Dc Hirsch and her associates 
demonstrated that many 'Mntelligt?nt 
but educationally disabled children . . , 
would not have required help had th'eir 
difficulties been recognized at \early 
ages. Early identification would have 
obviated the need for later remedial 
measures," " . • 

These and many other studies point to 
the f^ct that child development is a 
complex, continuous process enhanced 
by an environment conducive to learn- 
ing and by skilled teachers who are 
knowledgeable about the child's intel- 
lectual, physical, social, and emotional 
growth. 

Further agitation for child-care legis- 
lation was spawned by the problematic 
plight of poor and middle-class working 
parents. 

In response to these needs, the Child 
and Family Services Act of 197S, as now 
written, would establish an Ofllce^of/ 
Child and Family Services to oversee 
chlld-dfll^elopmeht, lid ay-care, and 
family-services programs. Rather than 
being based on the child population in 
each state, the Senate bill's allocation 
formula continues the mixed formula 
approach.:, based on the number of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged children, the 
number of children under six, .and the 
number of working mothers and single 
parents. Prime sponsors must establish 
Child and Family Service Policy Com- 
mittees, one-half must be parents and 
one-third must be poor, The Secretary 
of HEW Is authorized to* develop new' 
child*care standards based on the i968 
Federal Interagency Day Care Stand- 
ards. 

Many organizations differ in their 
outlook on these and other details of the 
bill, but prime sponsorship— the ^ues- 



tion of who shall manage funds arid de- 
termine the nature of serviees*to beiof- 
fered.and whieh aguncieji ean bcift^o- 
vlde them — has bceome liy fur the most 
eontroversial aspect of this legislation. 
Presently designated in the bill as prime 
sponsors arc states, loealitics, eombina- 
tion? of loc^aflities. or publie and non- 
profit organizations. 



CONTROVERSY 

The A m er i c a n Fe d e ra t io n ol" Te ae he rs , 
AFL-CIO. ur>der the leadership of its 
president , Albert Shanker, is spearhead- 
ing a drive to have public-school sys- 
tems designated as presumed prime 
sponsors, allowing other publie non- 
profit organizations to assume this re- 
sponsibility if asehool system is unable 
*pr unwilling to aceept it. Existing publie 
nonprofit day-care operations which 
meet required standards might also be 
funded. 

Shanl^er cites many reasons for AFT's 
position, among them the following: 

1. Schools exist in every community 
throughout this eountry — urban, rural, 
small town, suburban—and therefore 
have the capacity to meet thi; goal* of 
universally accessible early clii|5Jhood 
education and day care for all on a vol- 
^untary basis. > 

'2. The former shortage of school per- 
sonnel and space no loagcr exists. Many 
unemployed early childhood teachers 
and paraprofessionals arc available; 
many other unemployed teachers with 
suitable qualificat,ions, as v^ell as those 
in other occupations, might be re- 
trained; and a portion of the vacant 
classrooms, alr^'ady publicly owned, 
could be utilized for day care and early 
childhood programs, thereby decreas- 
ing some new construction and rental 
fees. 

3. Scfiools have an established pro- 
cedure for assuring that standards be 
met' in terms of program, personnel 
qualificatiions,. staffing- ratios, and 
health and safety requirements. En- 
forcement efforts outside the public 
schools would require a large, new 
bureaucracy which vvould mean an un- 
necessary expend iturclljf millions of 
dollars of public monies and an exten- 
sion of many years before an effective 
admiYiistrativc procedure could be l's- 
tablishcd. 

4. A recent OCD study is tvpical of 



many reports sh^)wing that the lack of 
continuity between early childhood 

\programs and primary grades, causes 
pruschoul gains to diminish by the age 
of seven, eight, or nine. If there are in- 
numerable sponsoring agencies,' coor- 
dination between these t\yo levels 
would be impossible. 

^ i.v^ehools could quite logically be- 
come co.^rdiTiators of screening proce- 
dures, 'in cooperation with public- 
health, and soeifll-serviees afgeneies. 
After needs are diagnosed through 
screening, the school system with par- 
ents' consent would provide services 

^available and refer children whose 
needs it could not meet to other com- 
munity agencies. Folhnv-through and 



A CRISIS STAGE 

The United States is the only indus- 
trialized country in the world which 
does not provide basic'childrcare ser- 
-vices for its citizenry. Oui^ ghaotic 
condition of demand far exceeding 
supply,. and the absence or erosion of 
standards is further evidence of the 
lack of national commitment to pro- 
viding services for children. 

Traditionally child care in the U.S. 
lias been available to the wealthy or, 
through private philanthropy or fed- 
etal assistance, to the very poor. But 
ihk middle clas's, unable to pay for 
more than custodial child care or to 
qualify for assistance, has been left to 
contend with this dilemma on its 
own. As a result of government inac- 
tion, the U.S. has arched a crisis 
stage in terms of need for child care. 
The debate continues in Congress as 
to whether the federal govcrnmcrxt 
should fund comprehensive child- 
care programs, and if so. what the 
best delivery system should be. 

AFT has been the vanguard in sup- 
port of public-school prime sponsor- 
ship of cvmprchcnsivt* child-care 
programs. Many, natiohal organiza- 
tions, including the A*FL-CI0 and a 
number of its affiliated international 
unions; educational organizations 
such as school administratohs. school 
boards. PTA. and the National Educa- 
tion Association, have joined the AFT 
in endorsing the public schools as the 
most responsible means of delivering 
services to children. 



maintenance of. complete records \v<Hild 
be important services within this pro- 
gram. 

^6. Placement of comprehensi^cehild 
care in the publie schools would neecs- • 
sarily increase parental involvement 
^and contact, thus enhancing the 
school's position as a community > 
center. 

Opposition to presumed prime spon- 
sorship by publie schools, however, has 
arisen in several quarters. The National 
Association for Child Development and 
Education, representing the private 
for-profit day-care interests, is lobbying 
against thcj exclusion of proprietary 
day-care centers from authorization for 
prime sponsorship. It argues that many' 
centers already 'exist and thht to deny 
them federal fundsAVould be an insult to 
private enterprise, upon whiC'h our 
economy is based. The problem with 
proprietary centers grows out of their 
need to re^nain competitive with other 
forms of child care and still make a 
profit. In thg absence of exorbitant feesj 
profit must come from adh^^ring to a 
bott om line in one Or a number of sev- 
eral categories: personnel, facilities, 
equipment, materials, food, and inser- 
viye training. 

• jBy far the majority of chlld-care ad- 
vocates opposes their Inclusion b^<^au8e 
of repeated studies showing the ciusto- 
dlal nature of moat operations and their 
failure to meet quality standards. The 
1972 survey by the National Council of 
Jewish Women, for example, found that 
of 431 proprietary centers visited 
throughout the country, 49.5 percent 
were rated '*poor/' 14.5 percent rated 
"good," and only 1 percent "superior." 
Under the proposed legislation, prime 
sponsors may contract with proprietary 
centers for programs and services, a 
questionable arrangement. 

Theodore Taylor ot the Day Care and 
Child Development Council of America 
(DCCDCA) believes schools should not 
be presumed prime sponsors for two 
reasons: first, "even those teachers who 
Would find day care a satisfying field in 
which to work . . . would have initial 
difficulties with adjusting themselves to 
an educational approach which is 
largely nonverbal," arfd second, that 
parents who seek care "want. need, 
and deserve a "closer, connection with 
providers o^ day care than what the 
school systems feel is^ecessary. or de- 



sirable with the public schools." 

Many educators. retort that lariguage 
'development is an essential element in 
early childhood education programs 
and that schoul certification require- 
ments would assure tnNi^s. eofonl y tho.se 
teachers who are trained in ^ill aspA^cts 
of child development. They refute 
Tpylor's second stated reason by point- 
ing out that schools, being^ dependent 
for funds on votetl hond issues or voted 
increases in propertV-tax niilllige, are 
responsive to the public's wishes and 
that responsibility for child develop' 
rnent -within the schools can only in- 
crease the desired parental iiivulve- 
nient. It is likely thnt DCCDCA's posi- 
tion is influenced by die |act that pro- 
prieti^ry celiters (soristitute a si/e'ablc 
proportion of its riienibership. 
^ Of inimediate euncern tu all in the 

''-labor . movement were previous union 
efforts to establish child-car6 program^ 
as a regular service to llieir members 

. 6r-iis a benefit won through collective 
bargaining. Several unions such as the 
Communications Workers of Atnterica. 



the Amnlgainated Clothing Workers of 
America, and others, developed and .im- 
plemented. dUy-eare centers in severhl 
large cities. In 1968, the United Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFT Local 2, 
riegotiated early childhijod preschool 
programs in- its, contract with the New 
YorK Citv hoard of education. ( ThcvSe* 
preschool center's have since been 
closed due to lack of funds,) 

After much discussion^ however, it 
^ became apparent that m the interest of 
making these prograhis available to all 
children for whi)m they were desired, 
public schcKTls represented the only in- 
stituti(m capable of provitfing the *uii- 
versal accessibility desired. < 

It was discovered that child care at 
the work site holds a number of prolv 
leins, regardless of the spon.stJr: 

• If a business or fuctorycloscs, tli.e 
chUd-care center closes with It. 

, • l^an employee Is laid off or Tired, 
chlld^care services are no longer avail- 
able. / " 

• It Is more likely that a parent who 
Is sick would take a child to a neighbor- 



POOR STJINDJIRDS, LITTLE ENillORCEMENT 

Thefedernl g<werninetit basset a poor example in licensing, and establishing 
and enforcing standards In child care. A leport compiled for the U.S, Senate 
Commitfeeon Finance states that although the Federal Interagency Day-Care 
Requirements technically regulate nearly all child care provided under fed- 
eral funds, "it is generaUv recognized that they are rarely monitored." 

Licensing normally is contingent on meeting standards for health regula- 
tions and building and fhe codes. Manv states and localities are under 
pressirre from proprietai-y day -care operators and others to lelax eveh these 
minimal standards. 

A report by the Auerbael; Corporation in 1970 on the Federal Work Incen- 
tive Program found that the major problem cited by day-carc c/p'erators "is in 
meeting the various local ordinances which, according to some staffs, ai'e 
prohibitive. Some examples are: windows no more than^'x' leet from the floor; 
sanitation facilities appropriately scaled for children: sprinkler systems; 
firepnjof construction; etc." ' . 

Ant>ther sjtlidy. "Day Care Centers~;rhe Case for Prompt Expansion," 
which examined the inability oj New York City to meet the demand for day 
care, stated that insistence on strict adherence to the iMty's health code 
"severely handfcaps the efforts of groups attempting t6 form centers in the 
substandarclareas.-'The implication is that substandard child care is permis- 
sible in poveriv areas. 

Licensing laws rarely set standards for programming and curriculum; 
renewals are usflally granted without an evaluation of program results and 
often witfiout further inspection of the physical facilities. Some set minimum 
personnel qualifications, but the requirements are generally below those for 
administrators, teachers, health and social workers, and counselors working 
in all other levels of educati<m! For example. iu:\py states require only that 
preschool "teachers" have a high-school education^or its equivalent or make 
the vague stipulation that they be "equipped for work required." ' „». ' 



hood school than no the work slte;^!' 
that someone else Ir^ the nelghbod||pd 
could pcrfrom this service. 

• The working parcnLmily not have 
sufTlclent^ time to Investlj^ate various 
chlld-care facilities In the urea. The 
-public schools, therefore, could" better 
protect fhelr Interest, 
r O^i Oct. 7, 1975?the AFL-CIO conven-' 
tic^ii atiopted a resollition calling f<jr a' 
massive federal corn m it men t for* pro- 
viding cit'rly childhood devchjpment 
and, day-care services to all, children 
who need them (see story. American 
Teacher, this issue). 

tHE FUTURE ' ; 

Only if the governmcMit is willing to 
luifi^ra major change ifi social {jolicy 
will we avoid having inadequate, and 
limited child care develops to a pr<jblem 
of catastroj^hic proportions. Yet we'fcice 
a fimiiliar political problem. Both 'the 
legislative and executive branches of 
the federal government hold Out little 
hope for enactmerit of a com|irehensive 
child-service's act in the near^fuiyire. 
They are content to ignore the desperate 
needs of indiyidual citi/.^ns. T+ley use 
the disagreement ^iimong various 
child-advocacy ,organiz:iiti<jns over' the 
best means of providing child:Ci\re as a 
' pretense to shirk their responsibility for 
assertive action. It is ju,st this inertia, 
however, which has sub.jectt*d the gov- 
ernment to growing attacks. Our crisis 
in child care can no longer wait on the 
halting machinations of Congress. 

The termination of overlapping, 
obscure, and diffuse programs Is long 
overdue. Congress must \^ persuaded to 
take decisive ac(lon. And as In the one- 
time fight fot* public educatldii. or- 
ganized labor and Its allies are leading 
the way In showing that only through 
th^e presumed prime sponsorship of 
public school^ will It be possible to'ef- 
feCtlvely coordinate quality child- 
development services for all^ children. 

Public schools, under such a provi- 
sion, would ultimately become a total 
community resource, seeing that the 
public's needs were met in' regard to 
children's physical and emotional wel- 
fare, early childhood education, and ex- 
tended day care. 

Responsible critics have mistakenly 
overlooked an accessible compromise 
on prime sponsorship of children's ser- 



victSc Advocates of public-school spon- 
sorship share' many of their cortc?crns 
«nM vvoiliJ be more than willing t(j join 

' thcni^fil^trurts to assure that legislation 
injfkidcs pn^isions for high standards, 

r^mprehcfnslve services,' and parental 

*iwVolverTient, 

^^^ith'.this type' of unity, Congress 
^ co«ld il0ifford it,S'Voniplacency onohild' 
caix, The result would fie a univiersally, 
accessible child-services systct^j and 
even greater \)arental involvement in 
the public schools, 

The alterniitives portend further inef- 
.fective use oj public monies. Right'now, 
the fo\deraU|()vernment, through the Of- 
fice O't^jiKi bevyjopiTicnt, has funded a 
projeer?Eppr«m(),te greater coord ina lion 
of chilcPdevelopaient anil education 
services between preschool programs 
outside the schools and the primary 
. grades. This expenditure could be more 
efficiently made if preschool programs 
were coordinated through the public 
sch(jols.Once most parties are willing to 
discuss continuity and when there is an 
effective way to begin bringing such 
continuity about, it will no lofigcr seem 
an impossible feat, It is possible, for 
example, for New York City schools to , 
coordinate their curricula, meth- 
odology, and classroom*' management 
with independent, nonprofit groups 
which meet standards throughout the 
city. It is4ru<j enough to say this would 
require a supstantial amount gf time 
and effort. It is "a necessary venture. 

While continuing diversity through 
varTous day-care programs, the public- 
schools, as prc^sumed prime sponsors, 
could act as coordinators for all 
children's' services, similar to the func- 
tion of"dlrectlon cenfers" often used In 
special education. After needs are diag- 
nosed through screening, the school sys- 
tem with parents' consent ^vould pro- 
vide services available 'and refer 
children whose neetls it could not meet 
to other community agencies. This 
practice would lessen overlap of serv 
vices and call attention to needs which' 
are not being met. 

Health services should include both 
preventive and^remedial care. Among 
these services would be comjilete medi- 
cal and dental examinations; immuni- 
zation programs; speech, hearing, and 
vision tests: and assessment and treat- 
ment of any developmental, psycholog- 



iCa-1, or physical disorders. Screening, 
diJkgnosis, and treatment should begin 
as early as possible since dcficic^nciesj in 
tliese areas are increasingly difficult to 
correct with each passing year of lilc; 

' Strui:tui,"e and . content of^ early 
childhood prograjiis- must be based oTi 
goals deterininedliy nepds of individual 
childrerj and their families in any given , 
|(ic ale. Early c fi i 1 d Jio.od e d uc a t i o;i 
should, however, encompass all aspects 
of child development — intellectual, tn)- 
cial, emotional, ancJ physical. For this 
reason, teacher training is essential^ and 
preservice programs which do not ad- 
dress themselves to all of these criteria 
should be revised. 

Although it w(Mild be mapj^ropriate to 
endorse any one curriculum approach, 
certain elements are basic in.any design , 
Play has btjen lofind to be an essential 
component of early childhood pro- 
grams, valuable in development of 
socializing skills, motor coordination- 
and concept development. The young 
child should be ofj^ered many oppor- 
tunities for decision- making *and 
problcrnr-solving. Conceptual founda- 
tionsshould be laid in acadeiniccontent 
areas v^ilh children free to progress at 
their own rate. As levels of maturity, 
which affect learning readiness, differ 
even among children of the. same age, 
iryJividuali/.ation is essential to a suc- 
cessful program. ^ * • 

The school environment, therefore, 
must offer a wide assortment of experi- 
ences suited to many developmental 
levels. Adult-child ratios required for 
such individi-ialization are those rec- 
ommended in the Federal Interagency 
Day Care Requiremen'ts: 

l :l(^Chlldren six and over 

i :7r~rnve- year-olds 

1:5— three and four-year-olds 
- When and if infant care is provided, 
organizations |ike the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the Child Welfare 
League of America, and others recom- 
mend an adult-child ratio of 1:2, 

Flexibility emerges as the key word in 
early childhood education. Public 
schools are well-equipped to administer 
alternative preschool andday^care pro- 
grams based on goals and 'priorities es- 
tablished by parents. Accommodations 
can; be made for variances in program 
aj^proaches and philosophies; in length 
of programs — half-day, full-day, or 24- 



hour day-care services; and in program 
sites — in-horrje, school, family day-care 
lumicsl day-care centers, and so forth? 
: Grealt;st eaUlion nuist be given to* 
.maintenance of standards in staffing 
ratios, health and safety, program and. 
personnel quality^ And facilities and 
eqbipment. The pliblie-scho(il system 
represents t.heonly institution with 
broad enforcoihent experience and 
capabilities.' To ignore this fact won la- 
result in a poorly managed child-care 
program, jhe ramifications- of .which 
could b« far worse than no program at 
all.; ' ..Ptld 
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